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Sub-Standard Stocks 


ihe standards of fiction provision in our public libraries is 
shocking. It shows a chronic addiction to new-book mania, few 
standards of quality and a gross underestimate of the public’s ability 
and desire to read anything of a reasonable cultural standard. How 
can we possibly lay claim to professional status when this situation 
exists? 

Over the last two or three years I have been invited to talk to 
groups of librarians in various parts of the country. In each case | 
have made a point of visiting as many libraries as possible and 
checking on the standards of book provision. The results, so far as 
fiction is concerned, are uniformly depressing. Take a look at your 
Shelves. Take a dozen or so authors of importance, modern or 
classical, and see if they are adequately represented. Take, for 
example, Grahame Greene, Hemingway, Steinbeck, C. P. Snow, D. H. 
Lawrence, Huxley, Stendhal, Tolstoy, Zola, Defoe, the Brontes, 
Thackeray (a deliberately miscellaneous group with no claims that 
they are the twelve “ best”)—and see how many of them are ade- 
quately represented in good, clean, modern editions on your shelves. 
One or two titles is not adequate representation; there should be at 
least six in the cases of Greene, Hemingway, Lawrence, Huxley and 
Zola. 

Note that I am talking about representation on the shelves. 
Don’t tell me they are in the catalogue—who wants to read a cata- 
logue? The public library will be judged first by what it has imme- 
diately available and I suggest that it is failing badly if it cannot 
provide immediately the works of all the authors named. 

Few librarians seem to have a fiction policy and, as a result, most 
of the money spent on it goes to new titles. Twenty or more titles 
are chosen each week by many librarians and they are often purchased 
in many copies. Is it not inevitable that most of this is mediocre 
stuff? Of course, it issues well at first; but a year later one frequently 
finds three or four titles of the same book sitting unused on the shelves 
(often all of them rebound, to make the situation even more ludicrous). 

I suggest that it is a very unusual week when there are six new 
fiction titles worth buying and very seldom is there a good case for 
providing more than one copy per service-point until the book has 
established itself as above average. If this policy were adopted it 
would leave the bulk of the fiction book-fund to be spent on authors 
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of established quality in such quantities that they would always be 
adequately represented on the shelves. 

Once such books are supplied in adequate quantities it is sur. 
prising how much they are read. Twenty copies of The Quiet A meri- 
can have proved quite inadequate in my own Branch and considerable 
duplication is required for the works of all the authors mentioned 
and of those of a similar calibre. Tell me that your readers want 
westerns and romance—well, you are getting the readers you deserve, 
Provide the decent books and the readers will come for them. Perhaps 
your issues will drop; it takes a little longer to read War and Peace 





than a Peter Cheyney, but let us face up squarely to the question: | 


do we want quality in our libraries or not? If the answer is yes, then 
the task of providing good quality fiction in adequate quantities will 
absorb all the money we can possibly allocate to the fiction book-fund. 
The light fiction problem, therefore, ceases to exist. W.GS 
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WHY TELL? 


Frederick Wezeman 
Associate Professor, University of Minnesota Library School 


After a decade of working with library boards, aldermen and 
librarians, I continue to be mystified by the negative attitude toward 
library publicity. It would seem that those concerned with the public 
library do “ light a candle and place it under a bushel . 

The reasons advanced for denying proper funds, personnel or pro- 
gramme for library publicity are many and varied. The taxpayers’ 
provision of free service is advertisement enough ; further publicity is 
just ego-inflation on the part of the library administrator, or an attempt 
at empire building—often a favourite objection of city officials. People 
who want books will seek them out; publicity belongs to the world of 
business and commerce, not to the world of service. 

Why Tell? Because library publicity is an integral part of the 
bibliographic process. The writer publicizes his ideas in the manuscript 
which he submits to the publisher. The publisher’s reader thinks the 
manuscript has something, and the publisher or the executive committee 
agree. The book is published—and publicized. It may be allotted a large 
advertising budget. It may have no difficulty making its way in the 
competitive world of communication. But its life span may also be 
almost entirely dependent on the promotion activities of librarians. It 
may well be that the work of the librarian in “telling about this book ” 
be a crucial part of the bibliographic process—that process which extends 
from the manuscript representing the thoughts of the writer to the read 
book transmitting those thoughts to the reader. 

Why Tell? Because the publishers don’t. The advertising budget of 
most publishers is concentrated in a small geographic area—the eastern 
seaboard, in a few media, and on a small number of titles, almost 
entirely current ones. If the general public is to know about books, it is 
up to the public libraries to tell. 

The situation regarding magazines and pamphlets is even more 
crucial. Ephemeral they are called, and ephemeral their influence will 
surely be, regardless of value, unless they are properly publicized by 
public libraries. The reading public of many worthwhile magazines 
could be increased through publicity efforts by public libraries. 

Why Tell? Many disc jockeys, TV performers, radio announcers, 
Script writers, account executives and advertising people make a living 
publicizing a product about which they have no convictions, for which 
they have no affection, no regard and perhaps even some dislike, if not 
downright loathing. But the librarian has pride in the product which he 
tepresents—books, pamphlets, records, magazines, films, etc. We know 
that more people will make use of library services and materials if they 
only knew about them, or were reminded of them. Our convictions 
regarding the use of leisure time for a rewarding personal reading pro- 
gramme are positive. In a hasty, noisy and frustrated era we know that 
reading can bring beauty, understanding, reflection, tranquility and also 
sympathy and action. In short, we tell because we want more people 
to enjoy the benefits of library use. We have faith, conviction and 
enthusiasm regarding library use. 

Why Tell? If it is worth the taxpayer’s money to buy a book, to 
spend more money in ordering, cataloguing and storing the book, isn’t it 
worth some money to tell the citizens of the community of the presence 
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of that book on the library shelves? It is a waste of public fi 
keep the presence of the books in the library a secret. 


ds to 


Why Tell? Library publicity is one road to library improvement. 
Telling people about your product, encouraging use of your product, 
will inevitably mean improving your product. That has been the experi- 


ence of industry and commerce. Far better that the public library be 
used and criticized than that it be neglected and ignored. The institution 
which indulges in decades of narcissistic contemplation is not on the 
road to improvement or increased use. 

Why Tell? When you tell you not only explain your public 
to others, but you also explain the library to yourself. The public 
has been criticized for not having a clearly defined purpose. It is true 
that we are often “swept away by every kind of doctrine.” We seem 
prone to the “dibs and dabs” type of librarianship, a little of this and 
a little of that. A well-directed, book orientated publicity programme 
would give our public libraries direction and a philosophy of use. 

Why Tell? Because our competitors tell. People associated with 
the public library often regard the institution as being without competi- 
tion. In one sense this is true, for in most instances the public library 
has a monopoly on library service; but in another it is far from true. 
The public library is in one of the most competitive fields of American 
life. The filling of leisure time is a very competitive business. Every 
bowling alley, cocktail lounge, TV set, is our competitor in the sense that 
the library user can do many other things besides making use of the 
library. These competitors have tremendous financial resources, skilled 
and highly paid personnel, avenues of publicity, and use their power and 
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stimulations and appeals with great skill and a keen knowledge of man’s | 


appetites and interests. Pitted against this armada of talent and money 
are the meagre and even dwindling resources of the public library. 

In this raucous battle another shout will not be heard—I do not 
advocate shouting. However, a calm and dignified but positive voice 


may sound above the turmoil ; but the voice of silence is the doom of 


extinction. 
ok oa ok 


Originally published in the A.L.A. Bulletin, September, 1955, 
reproduced by kind permission of the author. 
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PAPERBACKS 


L. C. GUY, St. Marylebone Public Libraries 


Not very long ago librarians scorned paperbacks—and many still 
do—yet with modern binding methods, they should be of immense value 
to us. The economics of publishing have made publishers experiment in 
the market and paperbacked editions now cover a wide range of titles 
and subjects. No longer is the wild west yarn or gory, lurid-covered 
murder the only type of book available as a paperback. Indeed, the 
issue of fiction only in this format is also a thing of the past. Fortunately 
for the librarian, reputable binderies have tackled the problem and pro- 
duced a plastic covered binding using the original covers and thus giving 
us an attractive, cheap book. 

We have, with the co-operation of our binders, been able to try 
numerous experiments with these bindings and a short account of them 
will perhaps encourage others to sink their prejudices. Penguin books 
were first bound in this style and various faults were discovered. The 
plastic buckled at the hinges, producing bubbles; if the book was held 
near a good fire, this too tended to produce bubbles. Within the course 
of a few months, however, much improvement was achieved, until now 
the book will withstand at least as much ill-treatment as the traditional 
casing, probably more. The complete plastic skin prevents finger-marking, 
stains and other marks appearing on the case. 

Other publishers’ paperbacks were tried with success and it is now 
apparent that almost any paperbound book can be cased in this manner. 
What does this mean? It is possible to select books from any list of 
paperbacks and, of these, many are not available in other formats. Even 
if they were, the plastic bound paperback has advantages. Two copies 
at least can be purchased for the price of one average novel, which will 
later require an additional charge for binding. What about issues? We 
recently showed to the bindery representatives a “blood” that had 46 
issues within 52 weeks and was still in good condition—yet this was prior 
to the latest improvements in the plastic treatment. 

There is a noticeable tendency for this type of novel to achieve a 
quicker turnover, presumably because being handy in size, it can be 
stuffed into a coat pocket, bucket bag or handbag, and read on the bus 
or train, whilst standing in queues and at other odd moments. Surely 
this encouragement to read is worth something to us even if no other 
consideration was acceptable? An interesting point is that, from experi- 
ence, it has been noticed that, given the choice, a reader will take the 
bound paperback rather than its larger hand-cased brother—“ The Cruel 
Sea’ is an excellent example. 

As almost any paperback can be bound in this manner, all our 
foreign fiction, drama, etc., in its paper covers is now despatched to the 
bindery forthwith. They are returned as books of character, attractive 
and, since the original covers are used, with no possibility of a finisher’s 
error in the spelling of foreign names or titles. 

All these books may be numbered in gold leaf or colour in exactly 
the same way as “ normal ” bindings. 

But, the sceptic says, there are snags. Being a small book, it will be 
surreptitiously removed by the illicit collector of public library books. 
In our three years’ experience of having them in stock, there is no sign 
that this complaint is justified. Again, paperbacks are usually on poor 
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paper, with small print—is another complaint often made. The paper 
of those titles we wish to add to stock is no worse than thai of the 
ephemeral hard-cased book. It is agreed that the print is smaller: 
obviously it has to be, but taking into account the phenomenal sales of 
paperbacks, especially the hundreds read on rushing and rocking trains. 
it cannot be too small. Admittedly it is too small for some readers, byt 
then we are not advocating a library entirely stocked with paperbacks, 
Another objection often raised is that, being small, the books disrupt 
shelving. This has not been noticed: one would think we never had 
small books before. How about Loeb editions? 

The main difficulty at the moment is that these books have to be 
bound in their plastic jackets before issue, since one issue to a person 
requesting the book may result in a stained or torn cover rendering the 
book unsuitable for this style. This, of course, causes some delay 
However, the binderies are tending to carry prepared stocks, so that if 
demand grows, the supply would be even easier. Titles can be supplied 
reasonably rapidly against an order. 

Financially, these paperbacks are of considerable help in keeping 
down average costs in the book vote. The various lists are most useful 
for fiction replacements and then for replacement copies of popular 
non-fiction. One glance at the Penguin list, Macmillan’s St. Martin's 
Library, Pan or Hodder and Stoughton lists, to mention only a few, 
illustrates this point. 

Finally, we have well over 1,000 of these books in circulation, and 
more being added continuously. Readers have been nothing but compli- 
mentary, and from the librarian’s viewpoint, they are an outstanding 
success. 


Timetable Twisters 


May I add a few odd notes to Mr. P. S. Morrish’s useful article on time- 
tables in the December issue? There is a longer and even more recherché 
“route” between Waterloo and Bradford than his ten-hour journey, for both 
Bradshaw and the Southern Region (Table 32) show how to leave Waterloo 
at 5.40 a.m. and reach Bradford at 7 p.m., via Bournemouth, Poole, Shepton 
Mallet, Bath, Gloucester, Birmingham and Derby ! 

It seems to be a convention that the table showing down trains (that is. 
away from London) precedes that for up trains (towards London) over the 
same route. The actual words up and down, so common in pre-war Brads/iaws 
have now almost disappeared, except for some of the Southern Region, Irish 
and miscellaneous tables. 

The Regional timetables, unlike Bradshaw, are usually available in advance 
of their coming into force, some of them appearing a month early, and this is 
obviously an advantage to anyone planning to travel immediately after the 
change to summer or winter schedules. The numbering of the same tables 
in the two publications does not always coincide. Although the title page 
states that Bradshaw is “every month,” some issues cover more than a month, 
and consequently there are only ten issues during 1957. Each issue has a 
useful list of distances between main stations in the same town, in both 
London and the provinces. Mr. Morrish knows his timetables and his railway 
geography, but the separate map of British Railways which he mentions has 
not appeared in Bradshaw since February, 1957. The only “map” now 
included is the straight-line diagram of London Underground on the inside 
back cover. 

While on the subject of timetables, if any librarian has any knowledge of 
Whitaker's Train Guide (announced in Whitakers’ Alamanac 1901 for monthly 
publication from January 1901) I should be glad to have details. There is 
no copy in the British Museum. 

WILLIAM J. SKILLERN, Stockport Public Libraries 
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Rotten in Denmark ? 


A Danish Librarian, Jorgen Bro. Pederson, of Copenhagen 
Public Libraries comments on our bookstocks and charging 
systems. 


Under the title of Contrasting Concepts, L. Greaves, of Derby 
Public Library, criticises contemporary Danish Librarianship, based on 
his recent visit to Denmark (Assistant Librarian, November, 1957). 

As a Danish Librarian, just returned from a three-months’ stay with 
the County Libraries of Kent and Nottinghamshire, I should like to add 
a few comments on the article. Unfortunately a discussion is made 
difficult by Mr. Greaves’ inexactness, 

First, | should like to deal with the question of book stock. By his 
observation of the fact that on the shelves of Danish Libraries you find 
several copies of the same title rather than one copy of all publications, 
Mr. Greaves touches exactly on one of the main differences between 
English and Danish Librarianship. By criticizing this fact, Mr. Greaves 
tries to give his readers the impression that something is “rotten in 
the state of Denmark.” If the reason for this state of affairs was due to 
slackness or laziness, his comment would be true, but the cause is to be 
sought for in the Danish Public Libraries Act, which is the basis for 
the book selection of all Danish Libraries. 

This law establishes that a Public Library receiving grants from 
the State is an institution for general education on a par with schools, 
museums, and the like. Instead of filling the shelves will all new publi- 
cations, the librarian sets himself the task of selecting the best part of 
the publications with general education in view. It is my experience 
that English Librarians hold another opinion concerning book stock, 
viz., to provide as many books as possible without endeavouring to 
decide the educational or instructive value of the books, only rejecting 
the very bad ones. Therefore, it is impossible to compare the book 
stocks in the way Mr. Greaves has done. One has to deal with the 
difference of opinion concerning the purpose of a public library. 
English libraries have a much more social character than the Danish 
Libraries with their well-defined educational purpose. I just wish to 
point out the difference as it seems to me without entering into argu- 
ment as to which method is to be preferred. 

Next it is very surprising for me to read Mr. Greaves’ comment 
on the unsuitability of the Newark charging system, which is most used 
in Denmark. I have a lively recollection of busy Saturdays in an 
English Library where all of us perspired profusely hunting for readers’ 
tickets. Without taking into account the efforts in both countries to 
find completely new charging systems, I maintain that the Newark 
system has some advantages over the Browne system. 

Working with the Browne system, the librarian is occupied with 
the search for tickets at the time that he should be at the disposal of the 
borrower who handed the books to him. The Newark system (and 
the still better Detroit system which is much used in Denmark) gives 
the librarian an opportunity of putting off the search for the book 
cards until later. The books are dealt with as quickly as possible— 
Mr. Greaves’ claims at this point have the impress of a chance piece 
of information. I know that the shelves of “returned books” have a 
tremendous attraction, but I cannot see that it is our job to encourage 
the borrowers in such casual choices by adapting our charging systems 
to accommodate them. 
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To document for his colleagues “the apparent lack of use” of 
Danish Libraries, Mr. Greaves tells them that it would be quite difficult 
to find six readers at any one time in a Danish Library, even the 
larger ones. To this extraordinary piece of information I cannot find 
any argument, but Mr. Greaves could have given a more precise picture 
by telling about the ever-greater number of borrowers and issucs (for 
the children, these numbers are enormous) which the statistics of Danish 
Public Libraries show every year. 

Another mis-statement is that “it takes three months for a new 
books to reach the reader” which, according to Mr. Greaves, is due, in 
part, to the process of binding and, in part, to the attitude of publishers, 
Through rationalization and co-operation, a book can be supplied in 
special library binding in less than five weeks and with regard to new 
publications, there are no restrictions at all from the publishers. 

I am afraid I have used too much space correcting Mr. Greaves’ 
information, but I think it is necessary. Nevertheless, I am glad to say 
that I, unlike Mr. Greaves, found my work in English libraries, and the 
exchange of ideas with English librarians, very inspiring. Mobile 
libraries, brilliant administration, bright book stocks, excellent display 
work, a good spirit particularly among the leading personalities, and 
much more, belongs to my experience of English librarianship. 

I think that the difference between English and Danish librarian- 
ship arises mainly from the difference of national character. This makes 
a competition meaningless, but maintaining the difference of practice 


and even of ideals, we are doing our job on the same fundamental prin- | 


ciples of faith in the value of books for man. 
* * * 


Mr. Greaves’s views are not necessarily shared by all British librar- | 
ians. This month’s editorial seems to have more in common with Mr. | 


Pederson’s standpoint than with our British colleague. I, for one, strongly 
support the idea that “returned books shelves” are undesirable. They 
seem to be more in keeping with the spirit of .a junkshop than of a 
library (Editor). 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS 
By FRANK KEYSE, West Riding County Library 


Any librarian who harbours memories of seemingly interminable 
afternoons listening to the droning voice of the English teacher may 
draw some crumb of comfort from the fact that the boot is now on the 
other foot. Several hundred teachers throughout the country are now 
attending part-time courses in school librarianship in preparation for the 
first examination of the Library Association/School Library Association 
Joint Board of Assessors which is to be held in July, 1958. “Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?” wrote Juvenal in a moment of despair, and 
my Latin master in another (of my ever appreciating this apophthegm), 
obligingly translated—‘‘Who will guard the guardians themselves?”’ Who 
then, will teach the teachers themselves? 

Librarians have risen to this challenge, and there are now some 
twenty-five courses running, most of which are solely, or partly in the 
charge of professional librarians. The ideal seems to me to be that of 
joint responsibility between a teacher and a librarian to give a course 
the widest possible background. Specialist speakers, particularly on edu- 
cational topics, are very desirable if they can be obtained, though it was a 
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widely voiced complaint at a recent meeting of tutors and examiners at 
Chaucer House that they were very difficult to get. It may not be solely 
due to geographical remoteness. One visiting University lecturer I know 
preferred to return her fee because she thought it quite inadequate, 
though she was pleased to give the lecture. We have not so far been 
embarrassed in this way by a visiting librarian. 


Teachers, like librarians, are inveterate self-improvers, and for the 
benefit of anyone contemplating running a course, extremely tolerant 
listeners! The response has been gratifying. There are of course the 
eagle-eyed young men intent on adding another educational trophy to 
their belts, but there are also plenty of middle-aged and elderly lady 
assistant teachers who appear to have nothing material to gain from the 
courses. They show the true Olympic spirit ; the important thing is taking 
part, not passing the examination. It’s very humbling. I wonder what 
the response would be amongst librarians for a course on some educa- 
tional subject, say, backwardness in reading ability in adults and children. 
Nothing to do with us? Don’t blame the Roberts Committee then if 
they don’t take us very seriously as educators. 


Teaching the teachers is a stimulating experience ; astonishing how 
much more one learns about the everyday things of librarianship which 
one thought were quite familiar already. One learns to look at problems 
through another pair of eyes. The teachers are gaining a much better 
understanding of the opportunities offered by the Public Library and 
and what its place is in the community it serves. Long before the 
examination results appear next year I should judge the course eminently 
worth while. After the results are out I shall probably be looking for 
something else to do on Monday evenings, and not even “Panorama” will 
fill the gap. So don’t adopt too patronising an attitude towards the 
local Headmistress the next time she visits your library. She might ask 
you for your opinion of the Anterior Numeral Classes of Bliss! 
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THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 
A. Ll. Carver 


(who has retired from the A.A.L. Council after 21 years) 


Having received the support of the membership at large for so 
many years, I feel I owe to them my thanks, and this is the only way 
in which it can be done. Some explanation is also necessary since | 
learn from various sources that I did not seek re-election because 
(1) | am shortly retiring; (2) my health is causing anxiety; (3) I have 
quarrelled with the A.A.L., and (4) the A.A.L. has quarrelled with me, 
I can assure you that all these assumptions are very wide of the mark. 
My long service to the A.A.L. owes much to the peculiar circumstances 
brought about by the war, but I might have stood down at any time in 
recent years. There always seemed a good reason for one more session, 
Last year, for instance, I felt I would like to see Miss Willson’s term of 
office through, having tried for so long to persuade her to accept the 
honour. Also I felt it might be necessary to help shield her from some of 
the more vigorous sections of Council. How wrong I was. Indeed, on 
more than one occasions it almost became necessary to defend Council 
against the stinging asides of Madam President! Well, there it was: 
21 years seemed a good point to finish since it was going to be a wrench 
whenever it happened. The Council is in very good hands; others are 
waiting to fill any gaps, and my continued election was keeping a worthy 
candidate out. That is all there is to it. I have attended something like 
a hundred council meetings; every one a day’s hard work, for it is that 
to all who take it seriously. In my opinion it is the finest possible 
training in committee work and council procedure, for the newcomer is 
facing colleagues who will be critical, but helpful and friendly. That is 
the personal angle, but at the same time there is most useful service to 
the Association and the profession, freely given and in come cases at 
personal cost in time and health. I have spent many happy hours at 
Chaucer House, and I shall always remember the things accomplished, 
the humour and wit, and the occasional dramatic highlight of debate. | 
have formed many valued friendships down the years, and these I shall 
carry with me to the end of the road. 

* * * 


It would indeed be a pity if the idea is abroad that Mr. Carver has 
left the A.A.L. Council because of any disagreement. His long service 
did not prevent his being young in heart, and I know that many young 
members shared my own considerable appreciation of his tolerance and 
encouragement of us, his wit and his ever forward-looking ideas. (Editor). 


Assistance to Staff — 5 A. Shearman 
CHOOSING A CAREER 

“Leaving school is one of the three big events in the life of a normal 
person.” This text is from a preface by Sir John Wolfenden (in his capacity 
as educationalist rather than committee chairman) in Directory of Opportunities 
For School Leavers 1957 (Cornmarket Press, 8s. 6d.). Strangely, the public 
library has little to offer its members in the way of printed help for any of 
these three big events. There are, it is true, books on wedding etiquette and 
there is Revelation of Childbirth. But what of choosing a career? 

Until recently all “career” books treated the careers they described as 
quite separate from the jobs that actually exist within the trade or profession. 
The change in emphasis is mainly due to the increased importance of tech- 
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nology. Both the Directory and the Yearbook of Technical Education and 
Careers in Industry (Black, 25s., 1957) have sections which give information 
about training schemes offered by the firms themselves. Till now this was 
only to be found in newspapers or on school and university noticeboards 
(and locally in Youth Employment Offices). The Yearbook devotes pp. 891-991 
to this section with a classified list following it, showing firms who have 
training schemes but have not sent any information about them. Some of 
the firms in the Yearbook are in the Directory, many are not and vice-versa. 
Even those firms included in both have put out differently worded or fuller 
accounts of their schemes in one than the other. 

The largest section of the Yearbook is on technical colleges. This list 
gathers together material that is otherwise in several reference books (Year- 
book of Commonwealth Universities; Education Authorities Yearbook; Tele- 
phone Directory). An omission noted in checking on technical colleges with 
library schools is Ealing Technical College. The index is poor—for example, 
there is no entry under Middlesex (pp. 282-6) and individual towns are not 
given where their college is under the county education authority. 

The Directory is a slim volume and is only the skeleton (with some of 
the bones missing) of what could be a far more useful work. Its emphasis is 
mainly technical though an exasperating attempt to include professional 
careers makes parts of the book a pathetic parody of a reference book. Thus 
the section on “Professional Associations” covers just over three pages. There 
are two companion volumes: Directory of Opportunities For Graduates 1957 
and Directory of Opportunities For Qualified Men 1957. 

Like the schools yearbooks, these need to be consulted and read at leisure 
for use as guides to careers, though their quick reference value should not 
be forgotten. So it will be advisable to keep the previous year’s issue for 
lending to the anxious parents of Britain’s future technologists. 


Talking Points 


Who are the librarians who are such cowards that they must cast their 
inky bricks anonymously or pseudonymously? Magliabechi, for 
example, in The Bookseller, not only discusses the internal affairs of 
librarianship in the periodical of another trade, but has not got the guts to 
sign his name. Confidentially, we understand that he is a junior assistant 
at Wigan. 

The pages of the Librarian and Library World similarly abound 
with pseudonyms and unsigned articles and, to be fair, this sort of 
thing has even occurred in this journal in the past. At least, however, 
this journal has never tried to shelter its editor in the despicable fashion 
of those publications. If you want to shoot me, you know where to aim ! 


There is a general tendency to close earlier on Saturdays. Glasgow, 
for example, has lately been closing its libraries at 5.30 p.m., and the 
latest news is that Fulham and Chelsea are now following the trend. 
Investigations have shown that although Saturday evening is often busy, 
readers are frequently the same ones as come in on other evenings. In 
these cases it cannot be claimed that Saturday evening opening is essential. 
Shops used to be open late on Saturdays before the war, but people have 
become accustomed to the change. I am sure they would do so in the 
case of libraries. 

Unusual librarian is Kenneth Whittaker, who not only wrote a local 
history (of Whitington), but printed it on his own Adana printing press. 
The main text he had set in linotype, but all the rest of the type matter 
is his own work, including an excellent title page. Copies, price 2s. 6d., 
can be had from Mr. Whittaker, at 263, Lord Lane, Failsworth, Near 
Manchester. EDITORIAL. 
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Your Letters 
STATUS 


Mr. Marston’s interesting article on status makes many telling points, 





However, I feel that not only does he neglect to develop his best argu- | 
ments, but also he fails to realise the full significance of certain policies | 


that he advocates. 

His article presses for more attention to be paid to book selection 
and advisory work, and suggests that these (two of four main points) 
will be sufficient to achieve higher status. I cannot imagine that this 
would be the case. Librarians will not be able simply to do this work 
and expect upgrading and public admiration to follow automatically, 
Council ears are deaf to subtle hints. The work must be accompanied 
by a vigorous “ propaganda” campaign—in annual reports, relevant 
periodicals, daily newspapers, and also on the radio and television. Chief 
Librarians might try sending their annual reports to the various columnists, 
Concentration on professional work would mean a re-arrangement of 
duties in most library systems. Publicity such as I have mentioned would 
assist the achievement of this alteration, which would be, nevertheless, 
very difficult to accomplish. 

Further publicity should be given to the existence and nature of L.A. 
qualifications. They are quite impressive. The public has been taught 
to seek qualified dentists, let them also be taught to look for Chartered 
Librarians at the appropriate service points. 

The article touched on displays. What Mr. Marston didn’t say, 
though it may have been in the back of his mind, was that a_ well- 
designed and well-advertised display is excellent publicity for the library. 

Lest Mr. Marston wishes to reduce the study of cataloguing and 
classification too far, may I remind him that good knowledge of the 
“Techniques” is essential for thorough exploitation of stock. Many 
books have been overlooked because of this lack of knowledge. 

By now, Mr. Marston will have read the article by Mr. Sharr in the 
same issue of the Assistant Librarian. He will have concluded that only 
much study, training, and experience can fit one for the type of post 
described. That the work of an administrator is important is obvious, 
and it should be given equal publicity along with book selection and 
exploitation. If we all became bookmen, who would administrate, who 
would obtain the money necessary to run the service? 


A. S. RONALDs, Hampstead Public Libraries. 


Bibliotherapeutics 
Close on Saturday ? 


With regard to two letters appearing in the December issue, by Messrs. 
Ellis and Thimberley, I would like to record some further observations. 

Mr. Ellis says: “When opening hours were first decided for public lib- 
raries ....” In that phrase, I think, lies the outlook which so bedevils 
Local Government to-day. We are no longer living in the times when public 
libraries first decided when or where to open. Those were the days when a 
man worked round the clock for a pittance and w-; happy to find a job at all, 
let alone be in a position to choose it. In those halcyon times a job at the 
Town Hall promised security for life and security was a thing to be valued. 
In short, the “Town Hall wallah” was almost a demi-god. To-day the 
factory worker expects a five-day week as his lawful entitlement. The 
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librarian, so far from being a demi-god, is expected to select two Westerns 
and bury them in the string bag with the sprouts and other impedimenta of 
shopping. The worker is ina position to choose his job and he is not choosing 
librarianship. The “telly” and the “treble chance” mean more than security 
of tenure. 


Therefore we must re-adjust ourselves. It is well known that something 
of value is more appreciated when it is taken away from us than when it is 
the Old Reliable, always to hand. I do not advocate that libraries as a result 
must shut down, but that the hours be so arranged that the Great British 
Public realises we are not to be taken for granted, which in turn would lead 
to an increase in prestige and a higher standard of recruitment. 


Mr. Ellis says that Liverpool enjoys its busiest periods on Saturdays. I 
assure Mr. Ellis that the same is the case in Staffordshire, and, probably, of 
every library in the country. Banks are equally, if not more, important in 
catering to the public need. Study their opening hours. Much of their work 
goes on behind closed doors it is true, much of the work in libraries could 
similarly be treated, thus leaving ALL the staff free for duty with the public 
during official hours. The public cannot use the banks on Saturday afternoons, 
they therefore use it on some other occasion. Why not libraries also? 

In conclusion, I think that Mr. Thimbleby and I could petition the 
Library Association for yet another alternative paper at either Registration or 
Finals level in Bibliotherapeutics. There is doubtless scope for a librarian 
with a keen sense of vocation willing to leap out of bed in the small hours 
to answer an urgent call for a Do-it-yourself book on Midwifery for Mrs. 
Bloggs, of Acacia Crescent, who is about to give birth to a bonny bouncing 
babe. 

V. ForsHaw. 
* on * 


The A.A.L. Council would welcome assistants who would like to attend 
one of its meetings. As space in the “public gallery” is limited, will mem- 


bers wishing to attend please give as much notice as possible to the 
Honorary Secretary,, 33, Rosebery Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 
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Living in Bliss 
Denis Keeling, Southend Public Library 


Nearly thirty years ago, Bliss dedicated this work The Organisation of Know- 
ledge to the librarian “ who is educator, organiser, and scientist.”” How far js 
this statement true to-day? In the past, several librarians have been notable 
scholars, and Bliss and Ranganathan are examples of the organiser and scientist 
For the most part, however, qualified librarians are increasingly becoming mere 
administrators, while classifiers and readers’ advisers hold secondary positions, 

It is my opinion that The Library Association should do all it can to see 
that each member of the profession fulfils all three functions. This would help 
to gain a proper acknowledgement for our profession, and would further the 
cause of education. It could be attained by 


(i) encouraging more university graduates to enter the profession. 

(2) seeing that no professional posts cre given to unqualified librarians. 

(3) discouraging people from entering (or continuing in) the profession, 
who are unsuitable. Examiners have often commented on many 
students’ lack of understanding of the basic fundamentals of Library 
Science, e.g. classification. The large percentage of failures in pro- 
fessional exams. also indicates that many candidates are entirely 
unsuitable. ; 

(4) further revision of the syllabus. The L.A.’s substitution of the First 
Professional Examination for the Entrance Examination, has done 
much good, but there is still much to be done. 

(5) adequate training. If the librarian is to be an “ educator ”’ surely he 
must be adequately trained? The average school teacher is trained 
for two years at college. How many librarians have received 
similar training? 

(6) distributing unused volumes in large reference libraries to the appro- 
priate regional library bureau. The latter, should not only be the 
headquarters of the inter-lending schemes, and compilers of union 
catalogues, but centres for bibliographical and other forms of 
research. 

(7) encouraging new legislation to make available adequate financial support 
for national, special and regional library services. 

(8) encouraging further bibliographical co-operation, 

In our individual libraries, we must enquire into fundamentals, and methods 
long established. It seems strange and inconsistent that although we have 
obtained open-access, a revolutionary gesture in its day, we still cling to the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, which although it is supposed to be brought 
up-to-date, is still in essence a Nineteenth Century scheme, and totally inade- 
quate for present day usage. Several libraries have undertaken, or are under- 
taking the task of re-classification, which, although it is a tremendous problem, 
is not unsurmountable. The Twentieth Century schemes of either Bliss or Ran- 
ganathan could be used more widely in this connection. 


In each library more time and encouragement should be given for the train- 
ing of the staff, and staff libraries should be greatly improved. Division of the 
staff into professional and non-professional categories should be undertaken in 
stages. This would leave qualified staff free for preparing bibliographies, advis- 
ing and helping readers, lecturing on the use of the library and helping with co- 
operative book selection, etc. Professional staff could then be trained in the litera- 
ture of special subjects. Subject specialisation would be of great value to the 
larger libraries, many of which could gradually adapt, if found advantageous, the 
system of specialised subject departments, on similar lines to those in the 
USS.A. 


Surely it is only by re-thinking, re-planning and readjusting our services to 
meet modern requirements, that we can justify our claim to be educators, organ- 
isers and scientists. We must not forget that we, the assistants of to-day, may 
be the chief librarians of to-morrow, and that the future rests with us. 
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THE USE OF TYPEWRITER 
COMPOSED OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


by J. C. Beard, Nottinghamshire County Library 


The whole book trade is, at the moment, in a state of uncertainty 
regarding the future. Increased production costs have to some extent 
been met by the publication of books in larger editions. Whilst books 
of the quality of, for example, Penguin Publications, can be produced 
in quantity so that costs are absorbed over a large printing, there is little 
need for alternative forms of composition to be used. With “ paper- 
back ” publications a substantial saving is also made by dispensing with 
a casing and book jacket. Thus by reducing the retail price to a relatively 
low figure, the publisher is able to appeal to a vastly extended audience. 
Obviously new, and possibly at the outset, less popular forms of “type” 
will not be of great appeal to such publishers. But to other publishers 
who are producing works in smaller numbers, increased costs mean that 
a policy of restraint must be followed, with the result that there is a 
tendency only to produce works which are sure of a ready sale. The 
money available for experimental writing, either with new authors or 
with new subjects, becomes practically non-existent. Moreover, book 
and periodical prices cannot be increased beyond a certain level, other- 
wise consumer resistance will nullify any effects of increased prices. The 
University presses, as those of specialised societies, are finding that if a 
work is to be published as an economic proposition the printing order 
would have to be increased beyond even the most optimistic sales figures. 

Such problems in the field of publishing should constantly be under 
the review of librarians who disseminate the material provided by the 
publishers. No librarian can purchase all the material which he con- 
siders should be housed in his library, and he therefore often rejects the 
less popular material, simply because the ratio between initial cost and 
cost per times used is too high. It is probably true to say that the vast 
majority of librarians vainly chase the popular taste, supplying material 
for which there is a known demand. If less popular subjects, or less 
popular authors, could be economically produced at reasonably low 
prices, the librarian would be able to buy more freely—back his hunches— 
and thus be able to build up a truly representative selection of current 
publishing output. 

In order to lessen the initial cost of book production—for which by 
far the largest item is the printing—a number of experiments have been 
made. Photographic composition methods, whilst possibly reducing costs 
for certain classes of work, are not likely to lead to substantial savings. 
“Perfect” binding, which has been hailed by some people as the answer 
to all binding problems, still has many disadvantages which have not 
been satisfactorily resolved. The offset photo-lithographic process has 
been extensively used for many years, not only in the publication of 
books and periodicals, but also in the printing of stationery by large firms 
and public authorities. Yet very few books or periodicals are produced 
in this country which have been composed on a typewriter and then 
printed by means of this offset lithographic process, although the advan- 
tages of such a form of publication would appear to be considerable. 
During the London printing dispute, the British National Bibliography, 
in common with several magazines, produced its publications by means 
of offset photo-lithography, which had been typewriter composed in their 
own offices. Although the results were not always equal to the highest 
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printing standards, it was an indication of the range of work whic! could 
be undertaken at short notice. 


A criticism that is always levelled at typewriter composed \ ork js 
that it doesn’t look “ right ”—in fact it is not printed from a conveutional 
type face and therefore, by force of convention, looks unusual and out 
of place. There is also often criticism that the lines of print are not 
justified, so that work produced by this method tends to have a soniewhat 
“amateurish” appearance. These disadvantages have now, to « large 
extent, been overcome with the introduction of a range of typewriters 
which can produce a much wider variety of work. The “ modern” 
type-face, one of several used in the International Business Machines, js 
considerably nearer in appearance to conventional print than is that used 
in the majority of typewriting machines. This style of type-face is parti- 
cularly suitable for photo-lithographic work, as the characters remain 
black and legible even when considerably reduced in size. Most other 
typewriter manufacturers produce shaded face varieties of type which are, 
generally, more suited for use in offset lithography. For example, the 
Imperial Typewriter Company produced shaded varieties of their Pica, 
Elite and large Roman types. Electric typewriters ensure an equal weight 
of impression for each symbol, so that the typing does not rely upon 
the varying strengths of the human fingers, nor does the impression weight 
vary between different operators of the same machine. By using such a 
machine one is assured of achieving clean-cut symbols of an equal 
intensity of blackness. Many leading typewriter manufacturers produce 
such machines, one of them, International Business Machines, having 
never produced one of the normal manual variety. Other machines which 
are available in this country include the Olivetti Lexikon Electrica, the 
Underwood electric and the Royal electric. A great number of the 
latest features of typewriter manufacture are contained in such machines: 
automatic space-up keys, control of type impression, interchangeable 
platens and automatic line space and carriage return controls. Type- 
faces are now available, which, in conjunction with the mechanism of 
the typewriter, produce proportional spacing. That is, each individual 
letter does not occupy the same horizontal space length, as is usual with 
the normal office typewriter, but is varied according to the symbol being 
used. The I.B.M. electric executive typewriter’ incorporates this feature, 
and an extreme example of the working of the mechanism is afforded 
by the space occupied by the letters i and m. Spaces are broken into 
horizontal units measuring 1/32”. The smallest space used for any 
character is of 2 units—for example, the letter i. The largest space used 
for any character is of 5 units—for example, the letter m. Variable 
typebars are also now available on the Vari-typer, so that different type- 
faces, as well as a wide variety of accents, figures, etc., may be used 
without disturbing the work already inserted in the machine. An obvious 
advantage of such variation in type-bars is where the language require- 
ment of the text necessitate varying type-faces. Another example of their 
use is afforded where complicated mathematical formulae are being set up, 
interspersed with explanatory matter. 

Although the various “refinements” listed above require a special 
typewriting machine, they do not require any extra work on the part of 
the operator. However, in order to obtain line justification and balanced 
alignment of the right-hand margin, two typings are necessary. This 


1A full description of the technical working of this machine is contained 
in the Office Magazine, 1956, p. 512, et seq. 
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may well be deemed to be a worthwhile additional expense, in that it is 
probably the largest single factor in achieving “normality” to the 
appearance of a page of print, but it may not be considered that such 
expense is worth while, or indeed, desirable, for certain classes of work. 
Probably the best machine for use in line justification is the I.B.M. 
electric executive? which, by having two spacebars of 2 and 3 units move- 
mert. can, in conjunction with the backspacer, produce considerable 
variation in the space between words. The space between individual 
letters can also be expanded by 1 unit, so that considerable variations in 
the number of characters per line may be justified. Line justification 
may also be obtained by using normal typewriters and filling out lines 
by adding extra spaces between words. Imperial typewriters, with an 
escapement drop-back of 60/40 (which can also deal with diphthongs), 
or the Olivetti Lexikon 80, which incorporates horizontal half-spacing, 
are particularly suitable in this respect. Special machines are being 
developed which automatically justify on the second typing, but whatever 
method is used, the material to be copied must be passed twice through 
the typewriter. By such means a more conventional (and therefore more 
likely to meet with popular approval) layout to the page may be obtained. 
It must be remembered, though, that if low cost of production is the 
primary consideration, all the “ trimmings” can be dispensed with in 
order that the text may appear in published form. 

It is not suggested that a page printed from typewriter composed 
letters by the offset photo-lithographic process, with all the refinements 
listed above, will, in the end, look exactly the same as a page printed 
from conventional type. However, it is suggested that for certain classes 
of work, such a substitute for ordinary print has a number of advantages. 
In the field of commercial book production mention has already been 
made of the high cost of production, so that little experimental work 
can be published if the publisher hopes to remain financially stable. 
From the many examples which could be used, perhaps this trend is 
particularly noticeable in the publication of modern poetry. All pub- 
lishers agree that it is always a losing proposition to publish a new and 
unknown poet’s work, even though high prices are charged for slim 
volumes. The fact is again illustrated that the consumer cannot, and 
will not, buy the article if the price is increased beyond a certain point. 
It therefore becomes a vicious circle from which it is hard to escape. 
Young British poets do not have their work subsidised in the same way 
as American poets, who may have their work published at a considerable 
loss by wealthy Universities. Consequently, a generation is growing up 
which does not know, or read, any modern poetry, which does not care 
about poetry in general,, and which would certainly not consider buying 
a book of contemporary verse. Many librarians are unable to stock 
even a small sample of such work due to the high cost for each volume. 
But it may well be that with a decrease in production costs, modern 
poetry could be economically published, so that more opportunities 
would be afforded to writers who at the moment have no hope of seeing 
their work recognised. From the production point of view, it is of 
interest to note that line justification plays no part in the printing of 
poetry. This example has been treated somewhat idealistically, but it 
does show the extent to which our literary heritage may depend upon the 
introduction of new printing processes. Although the situation in regard 
to the publication of novels is not yet so acute as that pertaining to 
poetry, there is room for many new writers who do not conform to the 


«Mid, p. 514-515. 
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stylised pattern. Such writers’ works are often not published as they 
would not sell in sufficiently large quantities, and so would not be q 
commercial success for the publisher. Yet there is always the possibility 
that a work will meet with popular favour, in which case it is pleasant to 
think of several novels, written by previously unpublished authors, being 
produced from the profits which would accrue if the popular one were 
published in near-print form. Amongst the worth-while work wot uld also 
be some of a lower standard, but if only one author each year were 
successful in achieving a literary standing, the venture would be worth 
while. 

Probably one of the greatest effects of typewriter composed books 
would be in the field of learned, highly specialised, small edition material, 
This field presents a vast mass of material to the private reader, and also 
presents librarians with a great many difficulties in regard to book selec. 
tion policy. For example, in the field of technology, much experimental 
work has to be needlessly duplicated because the results of former 
research are not easily available. Although it is pericdical literature 
which is mainly of use where new research is concerned, the results of 
such research should ultimately be embodied in a more permanent form 
Such works are published only in very small editions, so that under 
present-day conditions it is probably true that a great deal of original 
research does not become available in such a way. In fact, the only 
note of its existence may be found in a highly specialised journal. How- 
ever, if printing costs could be drastically reduced, such material could 
be properly edited and amalgamated to form a coherent volume con- 
taining not only the results of recent research, but also appropriate basic 





material. Speed of publication could more easily be achieved by type- 
writer composition, so that the book form would once again be able to 
take its place in the researcher’s equipment. Complicated formulae, etc, 
could be composed relatively cheaply on an appropriate typewriter, and 
the mass of corroborative footnotes could be added without incon- 
venience. Research is not confined to the scientific field; but in all 
spheres of human endeavour a great deal of work is not available to 
others due to its limited interest value and the high cost of production. 

Many more examples of the use of near-print in bookwork could 
be cited. It may be felt, however, that the field of periodical literature 
has to some extent been neglected in the foregoing description. The same 
facts apply to periodicals as to books—in order to maintain a steady 
price-level more and more copies must be sold. The difficulty with 
which literary magazines maintain a footing in the publishing world is 
some indication of the need for a cheaper form of publication. 

That the librarian should help to deal with these problems of publi- 
cation has been stressed above. Librarians should be leaders in experi- 
ments dealing with form of publication, willing to try new methods and 
help to overcome popular prejudice against any new physical make-up 
of a work. If the use of near-print, as described above, is considered | 
to be worth-while in this country, librarians must be willing to support 
publishers who produce their books and periodicals in this manner. A | 
good starting point to familiarise the library profession with near-print 
publication, and also bring many advangtages to publishers and readers 
alike, would be in the field of library professional literature. It is sug- 
gested that such magazines as The Assistant Librarian or The Librarian 
could well be produced by means of typewriter composed offset litho- 
graphy. There would be no loss in legibility, but a great saving in 
expense. In the case of The Assistant Librarian, the A.A.L. Council 
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could allocate the money which was saved, either to finance a larger 
publishing programme, or to subsidise other endeavours in which the 
\.A.L. participates. But the field of near-print in the library profession 
need not be restricted to periodical literature. There is a great need for 
hooks on professional matters to be available to the widest circle of 
readers. It is also necessary that the greatest amount of material on the 
whole field of librarianship be available for the guidance of librarians. 
Near-print publication for many works which are at present sold only in 
small numbers would help to reduce the selling price, whilst still allowing 
4 profit margin. Works which at present are considered uneconomic to 
appear in conventional printed form, although of value to a limited number 
of readers, could also appear without incurring a drain upon the Library 
Association’s slender financial resources. On the other hand, a popular 
series such as the A.A.L. primers, could be sold at an even lower price 
if produced in near-print form. There would thus be no excuse for the 
student not to buy his own copies of the various titles. Library authori- 
ties would no longer need to add this series to stock, so that an amount 
of money would be available for use in purchasing less well known and 
less popular works dealing with narrower aspects of librarianship. 

Of course it would not be possible, nor, indeed, desirable, for the 
whole range of professional literature to switch to publication in near- 
print form. But it is suggested that experimentation be made with selected 
book and periodical titles, so that not only may the financial benefits 
accrue to the library profession as a whole, but also that commercial 
publishing houses should have some guidance as to the popularity, and 
pitfalls, of such a method of publication. This pre-supposes a desire 
for greater co-operation between publishers and librarians. Surely 
librarians should foster such co-operation by every means in their power, 
so that we may retain, in this country, a live publishing industry, which 
will not only disseminate knowledge, but also maintain the right of 
freedom of speech. 
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The Phoenix 


by Patricia Leitch 


“ Drag on, long night of Winter,” exhorted William Morris and joyous) 
we of the Library profession agree with him. As the nights lengt ien oy 
libraries spring to life again. Issues shoot up and overdues diminish, 
Requests come in fast and furious. Closing time once again rese nbles , 
punter’s stand before the Derby with desperate borrowers strugzling to 
decide which book to put their shirts on before the clock strikes eight 
and makes their decision irredeemable. 

All the old favourites are back again as fresh as fillies after a summer 
at grass. Faces half forgotten through the summer appear at the counter 
and click again into the memory. 

There is the grey haired, sharp eyed spinster who with uncanny 
certainty goes to the shelves and returns with a book torn or scribbled, 





Her fingers beat on the counter like castanets. I will not look, | will not 
turn round, this year it will be different. I turn my servant of the public | 
face towards her and smile. “ Yes?” I say. 

. ‘ Look Miss. I thought I should show you like it says on the 
label.” 

I scrutinize the scribbed page with appropriate tuttings while her 
eyes, bright as ball bearings, accuse me of unimaginable orgies of book 
mutilation, 

** When I was a girl I was taught to look after books. I just wonder 
how people can do it. Do you remember last year I found a book with 
rings on it from a beer mug? I really don’t know what kind of people 
do these things!” 

Prim as lemon juice she returns to her awful Gagool smelling out 
and I give the wretched book a decent burial in the repairs. 

There is the smooth, olive brown, retired gentleman who winter 
widowered from his bowls returns to books. His footsteps are distinctive 
and whenever I hear them I imagine his oily voice in my ears: “ Turned 
out nice again,” and my gusty giggle out of all proportion to his reiter- 
ated jest. He comes in, grips the counter with monkey paws and waits 
1 look up. } 

“ Well,” he says, “ turned out nice again.” 

And for the first time in a new season my fatuous titter mounts to 
the fluorescent lights. 

With astonishing rapidity the warm months have hatched out a new 
brood of child readers. They come, shepherded by elder brothers and 
sisters, their round, dirty faces hardly visible over the counter. Encour- 
aged by the prods of their mentors and whispered encouragements to go 
on and ask the Library Woman, they make their desires known. Then } 
grasping an application form in both grubby fists, they stomp away to 
get Dad to sign it and another soul has been saved from the horrors of 
illiteracy. In no time they will be fighting like good ’uns for the latest 
Biggles, enthusing in long drawn out oohs and ahs over the sugar 
encrusted glories of Miss Blyton’s philosophy and the pale, little girls 
who would run screaming from anything larger than a kitten will be lost 
in long dreams of intrepid huntin’ children and the apparently inexhaus-, 
tible wonders of the Pony Club. 

All borrowers returning to the fold have one thing in common— 
they have all been breathing the free air of a life untramelled by tickets 
and all intend to go on doing so as long as they possibly can. 
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There are two approaches. 
In the first the borrower enters the Library with the look of an 
aboriginal thrust into Idlewild and eventually comes to rest at the Out 
counter. 

“TJ want to join the library.” 

“Certainly. Have you been a member before?” 

“Oh no.” The very thought is abhorrent. 

“Well would you fill this form in please.” The form is filled in 
with effort awful to behold. 

“Thank you. Would you wait a minute while I check it with the 
register.” 

: While I scrabble with the register the borrower edges steathily away 
and when I look up he has reached the very end of the counter. 

“I’m sorry, but you have had tickets before. I have a form here 
for you which doesn’t expire until 1959. Have you still got those 
tickets?” 

His face as bland as an egg’s in its innocence of hens, the borrower 
waits. He is saying nothing, giving nothing away, the rack will drag 
nothing from him. 

I show him the evidence. “That is your form?” 

He is cornered. The S.S. are closing in. 

“Oh that? Oh yes. I thought that would have been too old by 
now.” Last December lies submerged in the mists of antiquity. 

“You haven’t still got the tickets?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I'll write you out duplicates while you choose your books.” 

With a quiet little ploy he slips over the edge of the counter into the 
anonymity of the library and I write DUP in red on the top of his tickets 
which I know will have to be weaned from him in a week or two when 
his old ones ease their way back into circulation. 

The second way is brasher, more self assured. The result maybe of 
those nasty little books on do-it-yourself psychology. 

“This do, Miss?” The red paste board is flaunted before me. 

“No, I’m sorry this has expired. You'll need to fill in a new form.” 

I give him a form and he goes over to the table to fill it in. Ina 
few seconds he is back. 

“What’s it for?” 

“The form? To get tickets for the library so you can take books 
out. Two books for each person.” 

“ But I gave you my ticket.” 

“Yes, but that one was out of date.” 

“ Oh.” 

He fills in the form and grudgingly puts it on the counter. 

“Thank you. If you'll just choose your books I'll write out your 
tickets.” 

Ten minutes later he returns with three books. 

“I’m sorry you can only have two books for each person. You'll 
need to put one back.” 

“But I’ve got three tickets. Two for the form and the one I give 
you.” 

“No, that one is no use any longer.” I grub in the waste paper 
basket and produce the torn remnants of the expired ticket and give a 
visual demonstration ending up with a rather neat disposal of the ticket 
back into the waste paper basket. 
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“Oh.” Sullenly he puts back one non-fiction on to the neares 

fiction shelf. I stamp his books and he departs. 

Seconds later the door re-opens. 

“Er Miss, you didn’t give me back my other ticket. The one I giyg 
you.” 
Swiftly the fold gathers its own to its bosom again. Blithely the 
come in, at the Out counter and out at the In. Ever since the cruel day 
when [ tried to guide the stream into the correct channels and was me 
by the horrific supposition, “If you had my legs...” I have let them 
go their own sweet way. They enjoy it so. Bless them. 

Each night as I count my fat issues surrounded by battlements 9 
returns, I feel that at last the library is Getting Somewhere. It is giving 
the people Something They Need. q 

Then January turns into February, February to March, and the over. 
dues grow and the issues dwindle. The same phrases slip from buttoned 
lips, “ I'll just take my tickets with me,” “I'll not bother just now, luv.” 
They march out with their eyes on far seas and distant horizons. 

Soon it is August and I am alone in an empty library plagued with 
the thought that I and the library are Getting Nowhere and that the 
people are seeking the Something They Need elsewhere. 
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